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THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
Air: ‘*au Mont Ida,” 
N Mount Ida’s summit breezy 
Quarelled once immortals three; 


On one point they were uneasy: 
Which most fair of all might be. 


Through this wood out for an airing 
Strolled a shepherd young and fair— 


That’s Puck! 
You bet your life! 


In his hand an apple bearing; 
See Cartoon, you'll find him there. 


‘* Hello! stop! my fine young fellow— 
Fine young fellow!” cried they loud: 
' “And politely give that apple 
To the fairest of the crowd.” 


Said the first: ‘I’ve my Old Burbin; 
My Ku Klux, my War Claims, too; 

Hayes his seat I would disturb in— 
Give that fruit to me, now—do!” 


Said the next; ‘I've lots of money, 
Rings I'll let you in some day; 

Don’t mind that old sinner, honey— 
Chuck your apple right this way!” 


And the third? Well, to be candid, 
That third girl looked rather queer; 
Waved a torch as she demanded: 
** Cully, reach dat pippin here!” 


And the shepherd said: “I’ve gotten 
In a fix and can’t get out. 








A QUESTION OF FRAUDS. 


Would the apple were but rotten! 
I'd not be in so much doubt.” 
LSEWHERE in this week’s Puck will be 
found some of the dispatches which 
passed among the Administration lead- 
ers about the time of the Electoral muddle, i in 
November, 1876. To say that they were written 
by men of any standing whatever in the Repub- 
lican party, would be untrue. To say that 
their aim was to benefit in the slightest degree 
that organization, would likewise be untrue. 
These very men are now active in assailing the 
very title which the opponents of Hayes claim 
they were instrumental in creating. And one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of Hayes is 
found in the fact taat he is so bitterly opposed 
by Chandler and the class of politicians of 
which he is the accepted type and standard. 
It is a principle in Equity, which wise custom 
and long experience has grafted on the system 
of jurisprudence, that a culprit is forever estop- 
ped from citing his own wrong in any trans- 
action in which he may be concerned. This 
same rule should apply to Chandier and a// who 
claim the discredit of having falsified a title 
and at the same time seek the benefits which 
may accrue from attacking it. 
The dispatches made public during the past 
week encompass but little that is new. But they 


‘| phrases like these: 





contain terrible evidence of the debauchery of 
a political organization which ‘permits its agents 
to trade on the vested rights of two common- 
wealths, and then proclaim their share in the 
proceeding i in mitigation of their other offenses. 

Two of the dispatches deserve especial perusal. 

They are both dated November 13, 1876. The 
first is written by W. E. Chandler to H. E. Gee 
at Columbus, Ohio, and the second from Con- 
gressman Purman to Col, Govin in Key West. 

* William S. Matthews and others of high character 
rain 

iver have funds from Washington in ten days, 
Draw only fifteen days sight. Our success is certain.” 

Elsewhere in the correspondence occur 
“Cotton high,” ‘doctors 
scarce,” ‘‘ raining here,’’ ‘‘sea smooth,’’ etc. 
The real meaning of all this is not hard to find. 
These conspirators availed themselves of a mo- 
ment of party strife to ally themselves with a 
disreputable set of tricksters in the South who 
offered the electoral vote of their States to the 
highest bidder. ‘They were acting wholly re- 
gardless of either party, and were quite as will- 
ing to sell out to Tilden as to Hayes. 

The word “ cotton” in the dispatches means 
money, “‘ doctors’’ are lawyers, “ raining here” 
means opposition to the trickery, and “sea 
smooth” that it had been bought over. When 
Chandler wrote, ‘‘ Matthews and others of high 
character rainy,” he meant that men of really 
good character had set their faces against the 
enormity. 

Neither party is to be held responsible for 
these tricksters. Their present revelations can- 
not affect the title which they were so largely 
instrumental in creating, and which both par- 
ties endorsed. By their own motion they are 
estopped from re-opening the discussion. The 
interest of the affair arises now solely from the 
admissions of these culprits, which go far to 
show how general is the corruption permeating 
both parties. lt would be preposterous to claim 
that when these men create a title they are 
* electoral robbers,” and when they assail their 
own creation, they are public benefactors. 
There is no question now of Fraud, but of 
frauds, 


DISSIMULATION. 


= are people of culture and refine- 





ment who consider dissimulation a sort of 

sister-in-law to hypocrisy; but this is a 
grave error. In some cases it should be cor- 
dially rebuked as an unpardonable crime; while 
under certain circumstances it should be con- 
sidered a virtue of the first magnitude. 

When a young man is asked if he will par- 
take of a second plate of soup, of course he 
declines, but, in nine cases out of ten, his de- 
clination is neither sincere nor heartfelt. 

When an editor says: ‘Young man, your 
‘Birth of Genius’ is a deliciously charming 
poem, but is not available on account of being 
in a too serious vein,”’ he dissembles. We know 
he does; we’ve been there. But then this style 
of excuse should be hailed by the budding 
poet as a sweet alternative to the editorial 
shoon so frequently called into use for the sup- 
pression of puerile versifiers. 

When a young lady offers you some cake 
which has been made by her own little hands, 
and declares that it is not fit to eat, she dissem- 
bles to a degree which is alarming; but then 
no fault should be found with the fair damsel — 
so long as the cake is actually edible. 

When the oily-tongued tonsorial fiend offers 
you a carmine liquid which he declares will 
make hair grow on a bald head, or a bald head 
on luxuriant hair, as the case may be, and says 
that he is not selling it for his own benefit, but 
for the benefit of mankind, he lies. The only 
benefit the purchaser derives from the tonic is 


the silence which the barber is compelled out | 





of decency.to preserve during: the: rest of his 
customer's visit. ~ 
When a goat passes a tomato-can wile lordly 


indifference, he endeavors to make the can be- 


lieve that’ his haughtiness is born of scorn, 
But this is not the case; he will devour the la- 
bel; and it is only his knowledge of his little- 
hess, in not having gastric juice sufficiently 
strong to digest tin, which causes him to reject 
the can as an article of diet. 

Whether the can is disconcerted in the least 
at this ‘is not known, but we judge from its si- 
lence it is not. 

There are kinds of dissimulation which, act- 
ing as they do as a shield to poverty and indi- 
gence, may be justly regarded as artistic and 
commendable ruses. 

For instance, if you are a paragrapher, and 
haven’t yet got your summer clothes out of the 
hock, and some one asks you why you are wear- 
ing an ulster and a seal-skin cap at this season 
of the year, don’t tell the truth about it, but 
say that you are subject to dumb-ague and neu- 
ralgia, and wear these winter things at the re- 
quest of your doctor. 

When you are dead-broke and walking along 
the street with a young lady, and she gives you 
a strong hint to purchase a bouquet for her 
from a little flower-girl, expostulate and reason 
with her on the folly of so doing. Say that it 
has lately been ascertained that these girls sup- 
port their parents in ease and drunkenness, and 
that you, as . member of the temperance asso- 
ciation, cannot conscientiously contribute to 
the support of these impostors. 

In order to vary things, we shall cut this arti- 
cle short to make room for something else, and 
keep up Fur $ reputation for vastety. 








Puckerings. 


WHEN do you return from Europe? 


Straw hats show the way the wind blows. 

Now doth the Chinese washerman smile a 
very Chinese smile as the annual advent of the 
white duck vest draweth nigh. 

Ir will shortly be time to sit on the front 
stoop with a girl and a Japanese fan, and listen 
to the street musician and the mosquito. 


A SCISSORS-GRINDER nev.r passes a St. Louis 
newspaper office without calling personally to 
ascertain if there is anything wanted in his line. 


THERE is an alarming prevalence of the Pot- 
ter family both in the National and municipal 
councils. The national Potter is from West- 
chester. 

Ir is now that the sentimental young lady 
wanders through the garden and throws her 
delicate eyes on the budding roses, and wonders 
if last year’s straw-hat will stand remodeling for 
this summer. 

A PICTURE-STORE down town offers an oil 
painting of a brook trout for five dollars, but 
what would be the use of purchasing this when 
a genuine one with all the trimmings can be 
had for seventy-five cents ? 


To drink a glass of beer is a very ordinary 
and commendable proceeding; but when a man 
goes into a 5 cent laundry and asks whether 
they have any fresh Pilsener, his intentions are 
liable to be misconstrued. 


THE moonlight lies soft on the dell, 
And the lover his soft tale doth tell, 
And charmingly sweet 
Now floats down the street 
The chimes of the cream-seller’s bell. 
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SILLY BILLY. 


EXPOSING THE GREAT FRAUD FIRST TRI- 
UMPHANT IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 








‘¢* Twas I, Chandler of New Hampshire, did it 
with my litile cypher—payable at the other end.” 


47M. E. CHANDLER has again ap- 
peared on the political horizon. This 
. time he bears with him a few cypher 
dispatches which throw new light on Fraud. 
For some months past Mr. Chandler has made 
a feature of illuminations in this direction, but 
his latest revelations surpass all preceding ones. 
The dramatis persone to this little diversion 
comprise the doughty Wm. E. himself, W. A. 
Clancy, the badger, late stenographer of the 
Republican National Committee, W. J. Putnam, 
a Florida Congressman, Zach, Chandler, the 
Wolverine reformer, and a party by the name 
of Jones, who is a colossal political myth. The 
sequence of communications will be found be- 
low. Wm. E. set the ball in motion by the fol- 
lowing ambiguous recital and inquiry: 
TALLAHASSEE, Nov, 12, 1876, 
M, A. CLANcy, 5th Av. Hotel, N, Y.:— 


Doctors plenty; rainy weather. Is sea smooth? Have 
Jones ready. W. E, CHANDLER. 


The answer to this is not recorded; so Pos- 
terity has no hold on Clancy. As Jones had 
no existence in fact, it was a perilous proceed- 
ing to “have him ready.” But Clamcy shou'd 
not have feared the worst, for Chandler says, 
‘¢ Doctors are plenty.” The silence of Clancy 
was sharply reproved in the following epistle 
from the same source: 





TALLA., 13. 
W. A. CLANCY, 5-ave. Hotel, N. Y.:— 

Florida swarming with prominent democrats. Send 
some republican lawyers and eminent men. Send Jones 
to E. A, Rollins, Philadelphia. Have Arthur William 
warm. Men acting cold. W. E. CHANDLER. 


The deduction to be drawn from this was 
that Arthur William was not a man. It implies, 
too, that Jones was not an “ eminent,” and im- 
posed a new burden on Clancy—transporting 
a myth to Philadelphia. He telegraphed to 
this effect, and received the following: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., 13. 

Despatch received. Jones gone to Philada harney all 
along the line—sea safe cotton high stiffen oranges men 
coming. CHANDLER, 

As Clancy did not seem to be at ease in the 
management of myths, Chandler next addressed 
himself to Packard, of New Orleans, a gentle- 
man well versed in such proceedings. Packard 
managed the State of Louisiana for several 
weeks all by himself, and, after ruling for some 
time, ascertained that his constituency was a 
myth, another Governor having superseded 
him. To Packard wrote Chandler: 

TALLA , 13. 
S. B, PacKARD, New Orleans:— 


Has Kellogg my letter? Must know positively about 
cotton, W, E. CHANDLER. 


Packard was so busy managing his fictitious 
commonwealth that he had only time for a 
short answer, which, in his haste, he addressed 


to the wrong man: 
NEW ORLEANS, 13. 


EVERETT CHASE:— 

Just received your letter. Think cotton high; how 
there? 

Chase plead ignorance of the facts. He did 
not recall having written Packard, or having 
inquired the price of cotton. But Packard 
would not be quieted. So he wrote again, still 
addressing his remarks to the wrong man: 


NEw ORLEANS, 15 Nov. 


EVERETT CHASE :— 
Confident cotton high only keep it firm there. 
During this time Chandler subsided, but only 
for a time; for he, together with Jones and a 
myth named Robinson, came to the surface 
simultaneously : 





WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 15. 
Hon. W. E. CHANDLER :— 

Cook and others leave to-night Robinson will accom- 
pany Jones if necessary Cotton high Doctors plenty You 
must not leave. CHANDLER, Chmn. 

The mystery of the Three Black Crows is as 
nothing compared with this. ‘The myth Jones 
took to himself Robinson, another myth, and 
shortly thereafter (November 24th) Smith, a 
third myth, was added to the phalanx: 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 24. 
Hon. W. E, CHANDLER:— 

Cotton high. Robinson in Philadelphia, Smith went 
with Jones to Florida. Z. CHANDLER, 

Wm. E. bided his time. It came on the 
26th, when he wrote to Kellogg, of Louisiana: 

TALLAHASSEF, Nov, 26, 1878. 
Governor W, P. KELLOGG, New Orleans:— 

Cold reports here; doctors scarce; cotton fever spread- 
ing; raining here. Answer. 

W. E, CHANDLER. 

On the day following he completed the cor- 
respondence by the following dispatch to his 
friend and namesake, ‘‘ Zach.” Chandler: 

TALLAHASSEE, Nov, 27, 1878, 
Z CUANDLER, Washington, D. C.:— 

William Robinson in small cherries; probably shall not 
need him; apples about twenty; best to be ready for any 
emergency, W. E. CHANDLER. 

The sudden disappearance of myth Jones 
and myth Smith, and the strange ascendency 
of myth Robinson, who, it would appear, was 
“in small cherries,” put an end to further ar- 
gument. In the above telegrams Chandler 
gives a most damning evidence of Fraud—the 
very clue and pivot to all Montgomery Blair’s 
charges. He has contrived to sap the title of 
Hayes from the very groundwork, and the 
tottering superstructure is now ready to fall. 
The only trouble with Silly Billy Chandler’s re- 
velations is that they have lost their novelty 
from appearing in different guises about once 
in every two weeks. When they shall cease we 
do not know. The exact date of their com- 
mencement, however, may be traced to the 
time when President Hayes began preferring 
his own judgment to that of Chandler’s. It 
will not need the votes of absent Congressmen 
or an official inquiry to establish the truth of 
that fact. 








THE DEGRADING DRAMA. 


A CASE FOR TALMAGE 
Qs 
if course I am aware that to the ordinary 
mind this immediately suggests my next 

remark—the favor of a trifling loan, to be 
repaid within so-and-so many days, etc. But, 
alas, this is not my case. My difficulty is of a 
weightier nature. I have plenty of money, 
good health, and every confidence ‘in the affec- 
tion of my wife. Naturally, then, you ask, 
what és my difficulty. 

I am an actor. I said this before. But when 
I inform you that my name is Jefferson Pym, 
you will remember, for years past, having seen 
my name on the bills in connection with the 
part of Simon Scraggs, Attorney, in that great 
society drama, ‘‘ Held and Hobbled.” You 
will recall having seen me in the part; you will 
remember how well I have played the honest 
Attorney, fighting against his one great sin of 
intemperance; ever on the verge of de/. trems., 
until at last all his clients’ property and interests 
are sacrificed as he goes off in a fit of the hor- 
rors. Nym Crinkle said of me that between 
the diffential calculus of my make-up, and the 
esthetic phosphorescence, the raison d’étre, the 
** ausgespielt,”” as Goethe called it, of my con- 
ception, it was a great piece of acting. I never 
knew what Crinkle meant— nobody ever does, 
you know—but he meant to compliment me. 

Overhaul your morning paper, and you will 
see that this week we are playing ‘‘ Held and 





TO INVESTIGATE. 





AM an actor, and I am in difficulty. Of 








Hobbled” from the gg9th to the roosth times, 
and that Pym (myself) will appear in his great 
original creation of Simon Scraggs. We have 
been playing this piece for more than three 
years; we have no vacations; we are all getting 
rich; we play our respective roles mechanically ; 
and, what is worse, we are becoming identified 
with our respective roles. 

It would be difficult to find a more temperate 
man, in the strictest sense, than myself. I have . 
put on a white linen horse-collar and marched 
around the Hall of the Good Templars, sub- 
scribing to the pledge amid much bad singing 
from the brethren and sisters. 

And yet frequently, when I reach home now- 
a-nights, my wife gazes at me sadly, asks if she 
shall not help me off with my boots, and offers 
her fragile arm to assist me up-stairs to bed. 

Only the other morning, as I was going out, 
I found a tract, ‘Avoid the Intoxicating Bowl,” 
thrust under my door. (By-the-bye, does any- 
one ever take quenchem§of bourbon or gin out 
of bowls?) And my wife told me it might amuse 
me to glance over it on my way down-town. A 
most respectable-looking old gentleman, save 
that his hair was too long, and was continually 
sprinkling a dirty snow-storm of dandruff on 
his shirt-collar, accosted me on the street re- 
cently and asked to be allowed to fasten a piece 
of blue ribbon in my button-hole. I said if it 
would make him any happier he might do it. 
He said it would make me happier and healthier. 
That if I continued wearing it my eye would 
regain its brilliancy, my shaking limbs would 
become stalwart and firm, etc. Alderman 
McQuirk, who keeps the saloon under our 
theatre, one of the pleasantest fellows going, 
said to me only yesterday: ‘‘ Pym, my dear 
boy, so long as you didn’t take anything te 
drink I never thought about your not patroniz- 
ing my place. But as you’ve got on your rum, 
I think you’d better come to me. Anyhow, I'll 
not poison you, and that stuff you’re taking will 
give you D. T. in another month.” 

In vain I expostulated. I was not believed. 
I had every symptom about me of the habitual 
drunkard; and even the manager, who has to 
take three brandy cocktails of a morning before 
he can keep one vn his stomach, thought proper 
to warn me yesterday about drinking too much. 

And all this because I am getting so thor- 
oughly ident.fied with my part. In old times 
the actor was called upon to portray many 
characters. The murderer of to-night was the 
honest farmer of to-morrow night. Richard 
kicked off his russet boots to step into the silken 
hose of Romeo. The actor “was not himself at 
all,” but a new man every night. Vowa player 
plays one part so long that he not only can play 
nothing else, but, worse than that, must play 
it all the time, off as well as un the stage. 

It is fearful—but what is to be done? I might 
throw up my engagement, you suggest. But if I 
did I should have to seek another one. Then, 
supposing I was cast as Pau/ Pry and brought 
him on the stage shivering with incipient mania 
a potu, or was playing Sir Peter Teasle with the 
horrors! The press and the public would never 
stand that sort of thing. I’ve tried valerian, 
but it makes me sick; I’ve taken opium, but it 
Tnakes me sleepy; and I am at that point now 
where I feel myself, slowly but surely, going 
down, down to a drunkard’s grave, without ever 
having drunk a glass of liquor! 

But worse remains behind! Charley Feggs, 
our Heavy Man, who kills the child in the 
second act, is getting it bad. He glares hor- 
ribly at every chubby child he sees. I had to 
take him away forcibly from Madison Square 
playground the other afternoon. And na- 
turally he is one of the kindest souls living. 
I fear, if the piece is not soon withdrawn, some _ 
chubby-cheeked boy will fall a victim to Charley 
Feggs’s identity with the part of Afedchior, the 

Gipsy. TRIPLET. 
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AT TABLE. 


(RONDEAU.,) 


My little love, what moments these 
For airy prandial pleasantries. 
Across the damask shyest glances 
Glow, Your rich smile coyly dances 
Upon your cheek, Desire to tease. 


The wine, the nuts, the rose-winged breeze, 
The cigarettes’ curl-argosies 
Veil all in Persian dream-romances, 
My little love, 


The café noir wafts, by degrees, 
Our souls to summer's emerald leas, 
Where moonbeams clothe the reeds’ keen lances, 
And Love, gay lord, ecstatic prances— 
Just pass me a potato, please, 
My little love! 


@ &.K Munkirrrick. 


AN OPERATIC CHAMPION. 


ye 

HE people of New York are not, as a rule, 
a. over-well disposed in favor of opera, but 

a champion of that form of entertainment 
has been found who is most ardent in its advo- 
cacy. We regret to say that his voice has been 
raised hitherto from the oblivion of a theatre- 
programme—clearly a narrow and contracted 
field for a mind so expanded. He begins by 
the terse description of what opera—as he 
understands it—really is. We quote: 

‘‘The lyric drama, when properly repre- 
sented, is the embodiment of the purest and 
loveliest of the arts, the reunion of the sister- 
hood of the muses. Music, drama and kindred 
arts meet together under the banner of Oprra.” 

We confess that there is an air of novelty 
about this. We had hitherto supposed that 
opera in New York consisted in paying two 
dollars to hear a prima donna. The Champion, 
having clearly defined his subject, proceeds to 
show the disadvantages under which it labors, 
and the vigor and directness with which he 
does it would seem to indicate that he has been 
a loser by it, or, perhaps, that some member of 
the chorus was not really as represented. He 
says: 

** Yet no term in the extensive vocabulary of 
the stage has been so shamefully abused. Given 
a half-dozen minstrel singers, redolent of cork, 
and gifted with powerful lungs and illimitable 
facial gestures, and the postal banners on the 
walls incontinently cry—Opera. Thena mincing 
Miss, fresh from the variety boards, carols in 
shrill tones the vapid sentiment, or hot-house 
wit, or perhaps something worse, of the concert 
saloon. At times the purlieus of the French 
capital are exhibited under the name of opera. 
A few satellites revolve around the ‘prima 
donna’ in abbreviated skirts. Lo! an opera 
company. 

‘*Even those monstrosities who affect Teu- 
tonic dialectisms, and play on a dozen different 
‘instruments,’ viz.: mouth-harmonicum, jews- 
harp, accordeon, banjo, bones, etc., and utter 
certain unmusical sounds, lay violent hands on 
the shrine of opera. Again, there rushes on the 
stage a noisy throng of foreigners, whom the 
law alone prevents frcm cutting each other’s 
throats, and to whom the blessed spirit of har- 
mony is forever a stranger. A great artist, 
thrown by chance among such a Walpurgis 
night rabble, is as hopelessly lost as ever was 
Faust on the summit of the Brocken. And thus 
they go on dragging the poor lyric muse from 
place to place, until one cannot distinguish the 
’ classic features of the divine Melpomene from 
those of the merest slattern of the Cloacz.” 

We cannot help thinking, in reading this, that 


the Operatic Champion is too severe. What he 
says may be true. His arraignment may be just. 
But we believe he borders on the fanciful when 
he alludes to the “ postal banners” (whatever 
they may be) ‘crying incontinently.” We all 
know that walls have ears. But that they possess 
tongues also, is a new discovery on the part of 
the Champion. His recklessness gets the better 
of his judgment when he says: ‘‘ The hot-house 
wit of the concert saloon—or something worse.” 
Besides the ‘‘ mincing Miss” is not, generally 
speaking, the ordinary product of the variety 
boards. The “ purlieus of the French capital” 
were still there at last accounts. The Champion 
leaves us in some doubt as to whether the 
‘‘ abbreviated skirts” are worn by the “‘ prima 
donna ’”’ or by her “ revolving satellites.” The 
spectacle of a German playing on a banjo is a 
+ new one. 

We are a little curious to hear more about the 
‘* monstrosities ’’ who “ lay violent hands on the 
shrine of opera.”’” This may be the scene-pain- 
ters, or, more probably, the scrub-women. Exact 
as is the Champion’s censure of their devices, he 
goes completely astray when he falls to discuss 
the legal attributes of the case. The law which 
prevents men ‘from cutting each other’s 
throats ’’ does not apply exclusively to foreign- 
ers. His law may be unsteady, but his romance 
and mythology smack strongly of accuracy. 
And when he refers to the ‘ merest slattern of 
the Cloace”’ we feel that he has the chorus- 
singer in view and is not afraid to strike the 
nail boldly on the head. 

Our friend, however, seems to be of a prac- 
tical turn. He does not rail against the abuses 
of opera for the simple delight of complaining, 
but he goes further and defines what in his 
judgment opera really should be. He is a little 
personal in starting off, but in the main his view 
is acomprehensive one. As his fury seems to 
have abated a little, we have the hardihood to 
suggest to him that perhaps he is expecting a 
little too much from human beings. How far 
we are right his words will show: 

‘‘The true interpreters.of opera are those 
who have been schooled in the temple of the 
Muses, who form an organization of the most 
delicate balance between individual merit and 
artistic ensemble, who are kept within the 
bounds of the most rigid discipline, who are 
single-minded in their devotion to art, and, 
above all, who have a leader of skill, judgment, 
experience, and resolution.” 

What he has been able to do with such a 
company he then proceeds to explain: 

‘The leading artists long since reached the 
foremost ranks of their profession. The chorus 
and orchestra are large, and trained toa nicety, 
so that every detail of a performance stands out 
as distinct as the lines of a Meissonnier paint- 
ing.” , 

tt is not a happy expression to refer to the 
chorus as “‘ standing out.” Still a trifling error 
like this pales into insignificance before the con- 
cluding paragraph, wherein he gracefully refers 
to himself as one who “ has had a long and suc- 
cessful career as an operatic entrepreneur, and 
governs his forces with directness of purpose 
and the inflexible determination of a von 
Moltke or a Todleben.” 

All this, however, does not reconcile us to 
the ‘‘ monstrosities who affect Teutonic dia- 
lectisms.”” It shows, moreover, in how great 
need of defense opera is just now. Whether the 
fury of its Champion will improve materially 
and speedily its condition, we do not hazard 
saying. And the thought—harrowing though 
it be—forces itself upon us that the intimate 
knowledge gained by the Champion can be the 
result of personal experience only. If so, it 
seems a pity that he wasted any of his valuable 
time with slatterns and Walpurgis night rabble. 
He should have devoted it to the libretto fiend, 
and thus earned the freedom of the city. 








STRANGE SIGHTS. 


WHO EVER SAW— 

A stage-driver in spectacles ? 

An actor with a white beard ? 

An American who disliked Paris ? 

An American who liked London? 

An Englishman who acknowledged his liking 
for New York? : 

A car-conductor with a glass eye? 

A butcher with the consumption ? 

A policeman when he was wanted ? 

A spring poet with a new overcoat? 

An amateur singer without a “‘ bad cold”? 

A tragedian who did not tell funny stories? 

A low comedian who did not want to play 
tragedy? 

A college song in which “ Prof.” did not 
rhyme with ‘‘ Soph.” ? 

An amateur actor who did not think himself 
a little better than Wallack or Coghlan ? 

A paragrapher who ignored the existence of 
the mother-in-law and the jests which easily 
therefrom flows? 

An artist who did not think the critic cracked 
when the critic talks about ‘‘ tone” and “‘ren- 
dition” and ‘‘ chiar’ oscuro” and other foreign 
things? 

A critic who did not think the artist a nar- 
row-minded and conceited nincompoop for 
cussing at him (the critic) and at his profes- 
sional phrgseology ? 

A copy of Puck without wanting another ? 








LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mrs. Suzi-Donli-Tom-Ri-Jon’s new volume 
of poems will be called, ‘‘ Pant I see, and Fa- 
shion.”’ 


— M. Emile Zola intended to give us a new 
volume this year, but we get only ‘A Page of 
Love.” 


— Mr. James Payn’s new novel as called, 
“ Less Black than we are Painted.” It isa 
tale, doubtless, of the days of minstrelsy. 


— The Saturday Review speaks of Aldrich’s 
‘Queen of Sheba’”’ as a poem. Best beware, or 
it may next refer to Bartley Campbell’s tragedies 
as farces. 


— The Library Tad/e has taken a long stride 
forward. It has begun a new serial story called 
“Rutherford,” by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, which 
seems to be from the right tap. 


— A new edition of Liddell & Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon has just been issued, and if Bret Harte 
gets a chance to root around in it, he will 
want to be minister to Athens next. 


— Harper's Bazar has been publishing a 
series of papers called ‘‘ Hints to Married 
Women on the Care of their Property.” A 
subscription is now being made to present a 
copy to Mrs. Hicks-Lord. : 


— Samcox once published a book called 
‘*A Buckeye Abroad,” and the people of the 
United States, by their representatives in Com 
gress assembled, fervently wish that he had 
haply remained abroad. 


— A new psychological journal, to be called 
Brain, is about to be published in London by 
Messrs. McMillan & Co. Among the American 
contributors will be Eli Perkins, T. Dewitt Tal- 
mage, and Roscoe Conkling. 


Mr. Alden, the truthful inventor of the New 
York Zimes, is to get out of that paper a volume 
of solid facts—including, we hope, the ‘“‘ Pa- 
tented Girl’—which are to be illustrated by the 
same ecclesiastical artist who assisted G. Wash. 
ZEsop in “ Out of the World.” 
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PUCK. 





1, Wilson is about to spend his first evening at home, 
when his attention is called to the fact that the house is 
on fire, 
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4. ‘* Heavens!” exclaims the Italian governess, ‘‘ you 
have left your ‘ Forget-me-nots’ behind!”’ 
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7. The Italian governess saves her parrot. ‘It would 
be a sign of bad luck to lose it.”—** Yes,” says Wilson, 
grabbing a bundle of garments, ‘‘ but you will both be 
burned in the meanwhile!” 
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2, He takes an oath to save himself, regardless of his 
wife and children. 





5. Meanwhile Mr. Wilson is throwing the looking- 
glasses from the window. The boarder from across the 
street remonstrates with him, but he exclaims: ‘* They 
will be burned if I don’t save them,” 





8. ‘* Hurry up!” says the fire-marshal. Wilson damning 
the tailor who makes such beastly non-fitting coats. 


3. He seizes a broom and a boot-jack and calls to his 
wife to follow with clothes-pin. 





6. Mrs. Wilson rescues the house-pets. ‘* Fool!’ ex- 
claims her flame clad spouse, ‘‘ they can get away faster 
than you,” (Judging from Mrs, Wilson’s gait, we do not 
for an instant doubt it.) 
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g. By a great effort of heroism he rescues himself from 
the flames. ‘‘ This comes,” he says, ‘‘ of staying at home 
nights. Never mind, I am insured in one of the broken 
companies.” 






































PUCK. 





A DOLL. 


ES, she was dressed in black and green— 
Complexion fair; 


And, truly, I had never seen 
Such golden hair. 


Her feet were cased in shoes of kid— 
Say number three; 

They were too pretty to keep hid-— 
A treat to see. 


Her nose was aquiline and small, 
And on her chin 

A dimple, where the graces all 
Did nestle in, 


She was the prettiest of girls 
To eyes e’er shown; 

Her teeth as white as ocean’s pearls, 
And all her own, 


The brightness of her winning smile 
Would drive you mad; 

She seemed so free from guilt or guile, 
My heart was glad, 


Her hair was of the golden hue, 
Sunlike and bright, 

Fair contrast to her eyes of blue, 
So full of light. 


Her waist a fairy’s hands could span— 
’Twas full of grace; 

Her beauty would enslave the man 
Who saw her face. 


Her dress, her form, her feet, her eye, 
Her cuffs and collars, 

All seemed to say: ‘* Come, now, who'll buy? 
Only five dollars.” 


G, U.S, 








A JOURNALISTIC MEMORY. 


—_— -— 


0 w HEN I was on a rural sheet some years 
ago, I had a little of everything to do, 
¥ from getting up advertisements to 
writing editorials and paragraphs. 
ways been uneasy to obtain an opportunity to 
do something wild and, at the same time, orig- 
inal, in order to raise the circulation of the 
paper and push myself ahead a little in the 
world. 

I had tried various methods in vain. I had 
mixed up undertakers’ and ice-cream advertise- 
ments; I had written editorials on Indians, poli- 
tics, religion, dog-fighting, etc.; I had inserted 
deaths in the column of wit and humor; I had 
composed serious jokes and humorous prayers 
without number, but still the paper didn’t go 
up—not even up the spout. 

I was becoming weary and disheartened at 
these reverses of fate. 

Finally an opportunity offered which I 
thought I might utilize as a means of making 
a sensation in the place which would shake it 
to the very centre. 

I was sitting alone in the sanctum, the editor 
being away at a horse-race or a funeral, or some- 
thing else. The paper was just about to go to 
press, and, of course, my time was my own. 

Suddenly a boy came in ina great hurry 
and informed me that old Deacon Bartholomew 
had been killed on the cars about an hour be- 
fore. 

This Deacon was a well-known character in 
the village, and of course his obituary would 
be a feature in the paper; so I had the forms 
unlocked, and started right to work on my arti- 
cle. 


I had al-' 





I had to take out the report of a base-ball 
match to make room for that obituary, but 1 
did not care for that in the least, although, on 
the folowing day, the victorious base-ball club 
came in and threatened to annihilate me with 
bats. 

I mentioned the late Deacon as being an ex- 
emplary man in some ways, in order to give 
the remains a favorable notice; I also said that, 
although he had frequently donated sums of 
money towards the erection of churches and 
in aid of various charities, he had also, at an 
early period of his life, been accused of appro- 
priating his neighbors’ chickens to his own use. 

Of course I was quite well aware of the fact 
that obituaries are, as a class, what might be 
appropriately called reading ads.; but my point 
was to get up a novelty in the shape of a truth- 
ful history of the late lamented. 

I said that about the year 1867 Mr. Barthol- 
omew connected himself with an Insurance 
Company, and by his zeal and perseverance be- 
came its President, a position which he filled 
so well that he soon amassed an immense for- 
tune—much to the detriment of said insurance 
company. ' 

I said that he was a kind father—the kind 
of father that makes an orphan an envied be- 
ing—as he once broke one of his boy’s legs 
while interrogating him with a rail. I said his 
subscription was two years behind. 

In order to vary the monotony of the busi- 
ness, and not give it the appearance of what is 
known in vulgar parlance as a “dead give- 
away,” I wrote that he was widely known 
(which was the truth) and warmly loved and 
venerated (which was a lie). 

I stated that his acquaintances. comprised 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, journalists, pugilists, 
and persons famous in all paths of life. 

I stated that he was kind to the poor and 
needy, and that “ charity covereth a multitude 


of sins’? was the axiom which was always up- 


permost in his mind. 

Then I went on and said that as an advo- 
cate of temperance he was an absolute failure; 
and that he agreed to sell, and did sell, tickets 
for a Sunday-school picnic, and quietly and 
unostentatiously got drunk on the proceeds. 


I don’t know how many other facts I put in; all 
I know is that it was a wild, weird, original, 
tempestuous sort of mortuary notice, and I felt 
confident that I had done something which 
would create a sort of cyclone in social circles, 

On that very evening, on my way home from 
a lecture, I met the Deacon. The awful truth 
flashed on me. I had been fooled by that boy. 
And, as the paper was on the press, nothing 
could be done to prevent the appearance of my 
labored article. 

The next day the Deacon threatened to sue 
the editor and proprietor for fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and that individual told me he had never 
seen an obituary exactly like it in all his past 
life. Every copy was sold, and I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that I had made myself 
felt at last. 

The editor told me that New York was the 
piace for me; that I had no business to be fool- 
ing away my time on a country sheet. In other 
words, as the saying is, I was ‘‘ bounced.” 

R. K. M. 











QUEER QUERIES. 


If a hackman drove around the world, could 
he fairly be called a Wandering Jehu? 

Why is it that many men capable of writing 
on the Origin of Species cannot originate 
specie ? 

If the Prohibitionists carried the country, 
could we fairly assume the early coming of the 
gin-millenium ? 

If Beecher and Tilton were to fight a duel, 
would they be justified in trusting to Tearful 
Tommy Shearman for a supply of deadly 
weepin’s ? 





WHEN a Democratic ballot-box stuffer is 
sent to jail, he fares on bread and water the 
same as the rest, in spite of influence. He 
doesn’t object to the bread—but water! 





A MAN may face death with composure, and 

_ adversity with smiles, but the chances are that 

he will hop and swear when he discovers that a 

_ twenty-cent silver piece has been palmed off on 
| him for a quarter. 








THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


PHOTOGRAPHER: “Please assume a pleasant expression. 


few minutes.” 
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I wiil keep you only a 
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AN EPISTOLARY TREASURE. 


OME months before Horace Greeley’s 
40) death, a young man out on the western 
prairies wrote him a letter asking his ad- 
vice on political subjects. The young man 
wanted to become a politician, indeed, if op- 
rtunity favored him, a Christian Statesman. 
Mr. Greeley appreciated this lofty yearning, 
and answered the inquirer in a letter of eleven 
es, all in hisown hand. Mr. Greeley des- 
ised the custom of employing an amanuensis. 
The sudden demise of the editor of the 777- 
dune, which occurred shortly afterward, may 
have been hastened by the receipt of the fol- 
lowing document, which the-young man out 
west sent back, by way of acknowledging his 
mentor’s kindness: 
KaLaMAzoo, Aug. r2th, 1872. 
Horace Greeley, Esq., 
Dear Sir: 


Allow me to thank you most heartily for your 
kind and graphic panorama of the 17th ultimo. 
It will be indeed a light to my feet when I wan- 
der in the tortuous ways of politics, and I shall 
always feel myself under an obligation to you 
which words are wholly inadequate to express. 

The view of the Lakes of Killarney, with 
which your letter begins, touched a tender 
chord in my heart. I had seen the original in 
MgEvoy’s Hibernicon, but I much prefer your 
rendering of the scene. You give a variety to 
the mountains that McEvoy sadly lacked. The 
next scene I recognized at a glance, although I 
have never been in the Himalayas. I must, 
however, question your authority for introduc- 
ing a derrick on the top of the highest peak; 
and if it is a watermelon which the monk with a 
long beard is picking off the cherry tree down 
in the valley, I must respectfully inform you 
that he is wholly unjustified in the proceeding. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphs on page 2 have 
my full and complete approbation; but I can- 
not give unqualified admiration to the sketch 
of Roscoe Conkling which immediately follows. 
Whatever may be your personal opinion of the 
man, I appeal to you as a fellow-being, is it 
just, is it fair to caricature him as a mermaid 
standing on his tail? Is it honest to the mer- 
maid ? 

But the likeness of Gratz Brown is very fine. 
He had a noble look, as if he were being asked 
out to drink beer and were refusing—in favor 
of, a mint-julep. 

I cannot express my emotions on turning to 
the third page of your letter and gazing upon 
the view of the Atlantic Ocean. It is grand 
—it is sublime. As I look at it I can almost 
hear the billows breaking on the shore. The 
sea-kale is perfect. But the two gridirons at 
the northwest end of the beach are hardly in 
harmony with the rest of the picture. 

Over the contents of your fourth page I will 
pass lightly. I have never learned to read 
shorthand. But I must not fail to pay youa 
sincere compliment on your head of St. Eus- 
tachius in the left upper corner. I do not think 
monochrome, as a rule, suitable for this class of 
work, but one scarcely feels the absence of color 
in gazing on those benign features as you have 
depicted them. 

Turning to the eighth page, I have followed 
with great interest the diagrams of the jute- 
switch manufactory. Every detail of the opera- 
tion is clearly indicated, The girl who has met 
with an accident, and is being blown up while 
braiding the jute, is harrowingly life-like. I take 
the succeeding picture to signify that this pain- 
ful catastrophe will have a serious effect upon 
the market. That is, I am arguing upon the 
assumption that the figure referred to represents 
a series of bald female heads, and not an extra- 

large hatch of turkey eggs. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Greeley, I fully 
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realize the extent of your kindness in vouch- 
safing me these valuable pages of artistic and 
variegated encouragement. ‘hey shall ever be 
among the most dearly cherished treasures I 
possess, and never, while hfe remains, will I 
part with the revered autograph which you have 
affixed to the last:page, consisting of a moolley- 
cow running through a corn-husker with the 
crank out of gear. 
I am, dear sir, ; 
Your very grateful and obliged servant, 











DRAMATIC NOTES. fl 





HELLER has departed. 


‘*THE Gascon” has come forward at Niblo’s’ 
this week. 


Tue “‘ Celebrated Case” has drifted to the 
West side. It has been commended on all 
sides. 


Anna Boye thinks of adopting the stage 
as a profession. A similar resolve on the part 
of other players would be advantageous. 


Count Bozenta says that he has heard that 
his wife (Modjeska) is to play Peg Woffington. 
The source of his information is not stated. 


PANTOMIME constitutes the latest bewildering 
change at the Fifth Avenue. Signor Majeroni 
having departed, there was some difficulty in 
getting a harlequin. 


‘** Fritz” was written by an American dram- 
atist—a suggestion calculated to make that 
misguided individual blush. But it draws 
crowds, 


AIMEE is still caroling at the Park, and the 
austere moralist asks himself (between “‘waits’’): 
*« how many does this house seat?” and, “‘ Why 
is there not a vacant chair in front?” “la 





Belle Héléne” will be sung this-evening. 





Mr. T. H. Morreww plays Richelieu at the 
Broadway ‘Theatre on next Monday and Tues- 
day evenings. It has evoked judicious praise 
—a circumstance presaging success. 


THE CHIMES OF NoRMANDYy is being sung 
and acted at the Union Square. The singing 
is done by Mrs. Seguin, Emilie Melville and 
C. H. ‘Turner, and the acting by C. H. Morton 
and Wm. Castle. 


AN evening contemporary makes mention 
of ‘‘a venomous critic,’”” who wrote concern- 
ing a very bad play submitted to him for peru- 
sal, ‘‘I should judge that it would just about 
hit the dramatic taste of Pennsylvania.” This 
paragraph would seem to imply that such a 
thing as dramatic taste exists in Philadelphia. 


Miss MINNIE CUMMINGS gives an “ Enter- 
tainment”’ at Chickering Hall on Saturday 
night, where she will present a programme that 
combines, to an unusual degree, beauty and 
variety. The latter quality is a marked charac- 
teristic. 


Gi_More’s GARDEN opens on Saturday eve- 
ning, with all its former brilliancy and with a 
new spring band. The artistic Thomas has been 
captured, and ‘‘ The Sweet By-and-By” has been 
played to him until he has consented to cater 
to the popular taste. Beethoven will get his 
show only one night a week. On all the others 
the Garden will be crowded, as heretofore. 


Mr. FRANK LANGLEY, a clever and estimable 
young actor, who has now been before the 
public for several years, is now lying seriously 
ill at No. 78 West 48th Street, whither he has 
been removed, through the kindness of friends, 
from St. Luke’s Hospital. Mr. Langley has been 
promised a benefit, to be under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Lester Wallack, Brougham, 
Boucicault, Floyd, D, G. Gillette and others, 
and, as he is in real need of the i 
assistance which would be thus afforded him, 
we trust that this praiseworthy project may be 
carried out without delay. 








Answers for the Auvious. 


Cary.—Nary. 
STRIKER.—Strike out! 
THEATRE-GOER.—Take a back seat. 
HASELTINE.—She's willing, if you are. 

H.K., Baltimore.— Y our letter accidentally overlooked. 
Send on your contributions, and we’ll see. Weare not 
going it blind on humor just at present, 

WAGNERITE.—We should like to use your ** Pan of 
Praise to Theodore Thomas,” but even our respect for the 
divine art of music won’t induce us to publish a poem 
that rhymes “‘ tinpanonion ’’ with ‘‘ maestro.” 

H, C. D.—Your ‘* Beecher” has the birth-mark of 
oblivion upon it. This is a reversion to your first style. 
Beecher, the Deluge and Blue Glass are called in as far 
as fun goes. The first of the lot might be called in per- 
sonally, with advantage. ’ 
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The New Judgment 














apple I shouldn’t be in so much doubt. 
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| PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Adapted from the French of E. Aucisr, by H. C. Bunner. 








CHARACTERS: 


CuHarLes CHILLINGWoRTH —@ Bachelor. 
Mrs. GrirFitHs—a Widow. 





Scenge—A pretty boudoir in a Fifth Avenue Apartment 
Building. _Mrs. GRIFFITHS, in morning toilette, sits 
by the large fireplace, in which a bright wood-fire is 
burning, She is idly cutting the leaves of a book which 
lies in her lap. Her luxuriant hair is thickly powdered. 
She appears to be expecting someone; for she glances 
restlessly at the door, A knock is heard. At her bidding 
the door opens, and Mr. Chillingworth appears on the 
sill, 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Will you pardon me? It’s my fault. Don’t 
blame your maid. She told me you were at 
home to nobody. But I explained to her that 
a landiord was nobody; and she was unable to 
combat my sophistry. And now—may I stay? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 


It is fortunate for you that you are not any- 
one else. 

CHILLINGWORTH (with a glance at her head). 

You are taking an anticipatory rest with an 
eye to the ball to-night ? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Oh dear, no! Ishouldn’t be powdered for 
the ball at this hour. 

CHILLINGWORTH (unsatisfied ). 

Oh! 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

What is the mystery, then? Well, I will have 
no secrets from you. I have had a shampoo— 
horrible word!—and this powder is to dry my 
hair. Are you satisfied, King of Landlords ? 

CHILLINGWORTH,; 
The compliment is undeserved: 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. f 
What? You frighten me! You aren’t going 
to “ raise me,” aS my agent says—are you ? 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
Worse than that. I am come to eject you! 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

Are you joking? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Wish I was! But no—you see how I have 
forced my way to you. Personally I should 
never have had the cheek to do it. It is only 
in my capacity of landlord that I am capable 
of such a thing. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

And couldn’t the landlord wait. till to- 
morrow ? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Impossible. You remember our contract. 
Six months notice on either side. If I waited 
till to-morrow you would begin your second 
quarter—which wouldn’t do at all. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS (slightly piqued). 

You make yourself understood, Mr. Chilling- 
worth. 

CHILLINGWORTH ( p/acidly). 

I talk like a brute. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

You—you make no bones of it. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 
Not a bone. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

And may | be permitted to ask why you wish 
me to depart? . You have a reason, I qPpose ? 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

An excellent one, if you have the time to 


an opportunity to purge yourself of contempt. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
I will make the time, for I wish to give you 


ie CHILLINGWORTH. 
Then, by your permission, I will begin. 
(Seating himself by the table,) Left an orphan of 
eighteen years of age— 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
Ah, it is your autobiography? May I ask 
why you skip your infancy ? 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
Because I forget it. If I remembered that 
period I should detail it to you. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
I am under obligations to your memory. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
Don’t be premature. Well, tlren, to resume. 
Left an orphan at the age of eighteen, I found 
myself master of a large fortune, and an hon- 
orable name. 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 
And at once set out to waste the one and— 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

And compromise the other? Not at all—or 
—that is, at least—only a little, at first. You 
see, I never cared for cards; I never knew the 
popular mania for advertising myself as a profi- 
cient in some peculiar variety of athletic 
sports—neither Polo nor Lacrosse ever pos- 
sessed a single charm for me—and as to the 
rest, why, without overtaxing myself in the 
réle of Saint Anthony— 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

Spare me the details, please. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

All save such as are strictly necessary. But 
I must tell you that the one object of my life 
has been the discovery of my affinity. She 
exists—somewhere, of course. Where is she? 
I can only judge by induction. I am a wor- 
shipper of the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
That is the predominating trait of my charac- 
ter. Consequently, my affinity must corres- 
pond to this characteristic. She must be Good 
—she must be True—she must be Beautiful. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Anything else ? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 


That is all. Of course, I made some false 
starts at first. It is needless, perhaps, to re- 
count them. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS (significantly). 

Quite. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

I may mention incidentally that the pursuit 
of the Good, the True and the Beautiful in the 
concrete form led me occasionally into regions 
where I—ahem—well, where I didn’t belong. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Very probably. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

My three best friends are three men whose 
happiness I once set out, deliberately, to ruin. 
I ended by finding them very good fellows, and 
worth a dozen of their miserable wives—heart- 
less flirts or frivolous imbeciles. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS (/aughing). 

You are founding a school of morality. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

I know—I am absurd—but I am sincere. 
Well, my social experiments are at anend. I 
have found my affinity. You understand: I 
have passed the age when one can marry with 
his eyes shut. It is a marriage of sober reason 
that I contemplate. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Permit me to congratulate you. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

One moment—I’m not accepted yet. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 


CHILLINGWORTH. 

You think so? 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
It is impossible that you should fail in your 
suit. For, now that.you are—how shall I say? 
—out of the race—scratched, isn’t that your 
horrid phrase for it?—I may tell you that you 
are the most charming man I know, in spite of 
this wretched ejection, which we had forgotten 
for a moment. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
On the contrary, that’s just what we’re get- 
ting at. You see how it is? When I built this 
house, I had a double motive—first, to make a 
good investment—second, to provide a pleas- 
ant home for myself—-such a home as I enjoyed 
in Paris. But at that time all I needed was my 
bachelor entresol—my little suite of apart- 
ments below you. But now, you see, I wish to 
spread myself, literally and metaphorically. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
I understand. It is Mrs. Chillingworth whom 
you propose to install in my place? 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
It is she. 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 
In consideration of the motive, I pardon 
you, though indeed I don’t want to move. I 
am like a cat—I have an affection for the place 
I live in. I am—I mean I was—very comfort- 
able here. 
CHILLINGWORTH (rising, and leaning over her). 
Then stay. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

And Mrs. Chillingworth ? 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

She will have no objection, provided— 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

Provided ? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Provided you will change your name. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
What do you mean ? 
CHILLINGWORTH (cadmly). 

Give up the name of Mrs. Griffiths for that 
of— ' 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

Chillingworth ? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Precisely. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Do you know, I believe you are making me 
a proposal of marriage ? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 
I have some such idea myself. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS (7ising). 
You have rather a peculiar way of doing it. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
You reproached me just now for making no 
bones— 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, 
I did you wrong—by a skeleton-full. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
You did, 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

And so it is I who have the honor of repre- 
senting in your eyes the “‘ marriage of sober 
reason ”’ you just spoke of? Do you know that 
you are not polite? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Pardon me. You misunderstand my words. 
What the world calls a marriage of reason—that 
is, a marriage where neither the heart nor the 
eye is consulted; where a holy union is reduced 
to a commercial transaction, where love is a 
jest and self-interest a prime factor—this I do 
not call a marriage of reason—I call it_a mar- 
riage of business. s 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

That’s’ better. But your originality needed 

a foot-note. 








hear it. : 


Ah, but you will be! 
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CHILLINGWORTH. 

You think me original ? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

I do. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

In what ? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

First of all, in your way of love-making. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

I haven’t made any. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Well, sha?’s rather original. But let me tell you 
that in spite of this extraordinary declaration of 
yours, I can scarcely look upon you as a trem- 
bling aspirant for my hand. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

I’m not a trembling aspirant. You haven’t 
given me any reason to tremble, yet, and I 
hope you’re not going to. If you do, you will 
see that I can tremble as well as any other man 
—but please don’t! 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

But are you sure that you really love me? 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

Sure as I am in existence. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

This is‘a love of which I had no suspicion. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

Nor I. I should have been very much aston- 
ished if anyone had told me of this three 
months ago. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 
How did it come to pass, then? For I have 


“mever..... 


CHILLINGWORTH. 

Encouraged me? No. It was all this blessed 
chimney. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

This chimney? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

I knew you only by sight. That was some- 
thing. But I came near missing everything more. 
For your mourning would have closed your 
door to me, as to everybody else, if this blessed 
—I say it advisedly—this blessed chimney had 
not opened it to me by its charming habit of 
smoking. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

I warn you—it smokes yet, when the wind 
is east. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 


I will make a note of it. Yes, from the day 
you first called me in to look at it, I dreamed, 
day and night, of nothing but—repairs. Strange 
dream for a landlord. The singularity of it 
ought to have shown me the abyss on which I 
stood. ‘To cut a long story short, a prolonged 
—a carefully prolonged series of consultations 
with the man who cures smoky chimneys— 
and who doesn’t cure them, by the way— 
brought me, finally, through the purgatory of 
a business acquaintance into the heaven of an 
intimate friendship with you. When did that 
friendship first turn to Love? 1 don’t know. 
I only know it did. When did I first resolve 
on telling you this? I don’t know; I know only 
that I have done it; and that I’m glad of it. 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS (passing to the other side of 

the table.) 

My dear friend—-believe me, I have a genu- 
ine affection for you. I have told you that I 
esteem you more highly than any man that I 
know— 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Bad start. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 


I have been as much deceived by your 
friendship as—you yourself. At least I have 
a clear conscience—I have never misled you 
by any false hopes. 

CHILLINGWORTH (desperately). 

I thought as much! You don’t care for 

me. Of course not. I had better have kept 





silence. Well, at least you will still preserve 
me a friend’s corner at your smoky fireside? 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS ( graciously). 
You will be always welcome there. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 
I shall be always there, then. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
Even if I marry..... another? 


CHILLINGWORTH (sfartled). 
Oh, no! not much! But you aren’t thinking 
of it, are you? 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 
And if I were? 


CHILLINGWORTH. 

Don’t say that! 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

You must know it sometime. Why not now? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Is it possible? But I’ve never—never seen— 
Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

Him? No, but you will if you wait. 
CHILLINGWORTH. 

I’m in luck to-day! Iwas prepared for every- 
thing, except for that. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Don’t speak so tragically. It was all you had 
to apprehend. Were it not for that— who knows? 
—lI might have had no great objection to you 
personally. 

CHILLINGWORTH. 
Pray, do you imagine that’s any consolation 
to me—under the circumstances ? 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 
I am not seeking to console, but to cure you. 
CHILLINGWORTH (unheeding). 
I might have known it from your hair. 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

But I assure you— 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

That you are waiting for someone! It is for 
him that you have family-floured your head. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Will you permit me, in my turn, to tell you 
a little story ? 

CHILLINGWORTH. 

Two, if you want to, now. (Seating himself 
again.) I’m ready for anything. You have 
given me what is vulgarly called a big scare. 

(Io be continued.) 








SCIENTIFIC agriculturists speak of the “fruit 
belt” of the south, It is where green apples 
strike the small boy.— Ficayune. 


A MAN named Henry Miller, of Astoria, 
Oregon, was joking with some friends in an 
undertaker’s shop, and pointing to a coffin, 
said, “‘I want that one,” and wrote his name 
upon it. A few days later he was buried in 
the same coffin. Moral: When you express a 
desire for a coffin and write your name upon 
one, select the handsomest in the shop.—JVor- 
ristown Herald. 


AND now Mr. J. W. Littell, of St. Louis, is 
out with a card stating that he despairs of the 
republic and wants an empire. This thing is 
becoming serious. Seven years ago there was 
only one of these fellows, and now there are 
three that we know of, and possibly one or two 
of whom we have not heard. ‘This shows con- 
clusively that the movement is spreading. If 
the government does not throw aside politics 
for a while, and deal with this thing seriously, 
it may, in the course of two or three million 
years, find that the imperialists have gathered 
together a following sufficiently large to enable 
them to carry the State of Rhode Island, and 
then indeed it will have bitter cause to regret 
that it did not heed our warning before it was 
everlastingly too late. We have said.—Dan- 
bury News. 
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@ 
bi was a time-honored custom of the Mul- 
lenville population to assemble at the vil- 
lage post-office every afternoon (except 
Sundays) between four and five o’clock; and 
there, while waiting for the mail to be made up, 
to indulge in social conversation. This post- 
office was but one phase, so to say, of Mr. Sam- 
uel Cooper’s large grocery-shop, on the corner 
of the main street. Mr. Cooper, on receiving 
his appointment in due course after the presi- 
dential election, had caused a Jarge, handsome 
case, made of polished woods and fronted with 
glass, to be erected on one of his counters; be- 
hind this the mail was sorted and the letters 
popped deftlyinto their proper pigeon-holes, 
where the expectant owners could see them 
through the glass, and speculate as to whom 
they were from. When all were distributed, 
the little door at the centre was opened and 
the letters delivered through it to the people. 
Persons who had always been waited on by 
postmen at their own houses can never know 
how much sociable enjoyment and pleasurable 
suspense their unacquaintance with this Mul- 
lenville custom has lost them. The sight of 
letters and newspapers popping into boxes 
seemed to assist ideas in popping into heads 
and words in popping out. At no time, cer- 
tainly, were the inhabitants of Mullenville 
more gay, talkative, and good-humored than at 
afternoon mail-time in Mr. Cooper’s shop; and 
as for the lovers —miserable indeed would have 
been their predicament had the Mullenville 
post-office happened not to exist. 

On the sixth day of August, 1873—for in 
matters of this importance it is desirable to be 
accurate about dates—the usual genial assem- 
blage was buzzing within the post-office walls. 
It was nearly five o’clock; the mail was well- 
nigh assorted. Now the little delivery door 
was thrown open with a sharp click-clack, and 
up surged the people, breaking wavelike in 
front of it, and thence flowing off in a length- 
ened stream to the shop entrance, when those 
who emerged first-grouped themselves upon the 
steps and sidewalk and watched the egress of 
those who came after them. Amongst the for- 
mer was noticeable the figure of an elegantly- 
attired, aristocratic young fellow, with a coun- 
tenance handsome and enterprising, and easy 
and confident bearing. It was young Ned 
Holland, from the University, who, having been 
detected in some tremendous joke upon the 
‘‘ Faculty,” had been sent up here to rusticate. 
He was a talented, audacious young gentleman, 
one of those rare characters who are -popular 
with both men and women. There was a good 
deal of the romantic in his composition, com- 
bined with that impetuosity of feeling and fer- 
tility of invention which are generally pleasing 
to the softer sex, and to the sterner likewise— 
unless there should happen to be a question of 
jealousy involved. And just here it is proper 
to state that Asa Cooper, the postmaster’s only 
son, and the heir of his large business and con- 
siderable savings, was bitterly jealous of Mr. 
Ned Holland. Nor was his jealousy unfounded. 

Pretty, naive, charming Nellie Swansdowne 
came out of the post-office door just as the 
clock struck five, and long-legged, red-faced, 
awkward Asa Cooper appeared there at her 
side. Hewas paying her compliments fragrant 
with the perfume of bad tobacco and pomade, 
and as they descended the steps he crooked his 
elbow at her, and affably bade her “ hook on 
to it!” 
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Nobody could agree, in discussing the epi- 
sode afterwards, exactly how it was done, but 
everybody did agree that nothing could have 
been quicker, neater, completer. Some one 
had stepped suddenly forth from the crowd on 
the sidewalk; a stern, decided voice had said, 
*« Stand aside, sir!” a gentle, caressing murmur 
had added, ‘‘Allow me, Miss Swansdowne!”’ and 
lo! there stood Asa, rebuffed, forlorn, his face 
purple with a medley of malignant passions, 
while yonder, moving away arm in arm, a pic- 
ture of clinging trust on one side and loving 
guardianship on the other, were to be seen the 
well-matched figures of Ned Holland and Nel- 
lie Swansdowne. ‘That was the amount of it. 

Everybody chuckled and felt pleased, and 
Asa the discomfited found no sympathy any- 
where. He had never been a favorite of the 
younger generation of Mullenville, although, 
owing to his soynd financial prospects, he was 
treated with some deference by such of the 
elders as had marriageable daughters on hand. 
On the present occasion, however, he was uni- 
versally laughed at, and the gallant young gen- 
tleman from the College was the hero of the 
hour. 

The reader’s imagination will spare him tiie 
trouble of being told what events had led up 
to this incident - how during the month of 
Ned Holland’s sojourn in Mullenville, his manly 
grace and Nellie’s maidenly charm had proved 
mutually and irresistibly attractive; or how, the 
day before the exploit we have witnessed, the 
loving explanation had taken place, and Asa 
Cooper’s final overthrow been agreed upon. It 
is needless to enter into these particulars; what 
follows is of greater moment. 

: II. 

A WALK of more than half a mile lay between 
the lovers and the vine-clad farmhouse in which 
Nellie lived. It was an ideal lovers’ walk, wind- 
ing always, with lush meadows and a brook on 
the right hand, and an undulating hill on the 
left; the road everywhere overshadowed by tall 
elm and butternut trees. But had it been never 
so unpictuvresque, the sunshine in the young 
people’s hearts would have supplied all defici- 
encies. Yet, alas! for the folly of human be- 
ings, their own wanton enemies. It was on 
this self-same solitary road, gilded by the set- 
ting sun and shadowed by the trees, that these 
two fortune-favored, romantic young idiots 
must needs involve themselves in a lovers’ quar- 
rel, brought on by absolutelynothing whatever, 
and yet maintained with as much determina- 
tion as though the life and honor of each of 
them had hung upon the issue. Let the shade 
of the discarded Asa rejoice! It happened 
precisely thus: — 

Nep Ho.ianp (as they turn the corner of the 
main street and strike into their homeward road). 
What was poor Asa saying to you, Nellie, when 
I interfered ? 

NELLIE SWANSDOWNE (gathering up her skirts 
deftly with one hand, while she holds unnecessa- 
rily fast to Ned’s arm with the other). Oh,I 
don’t know! Some of his bosh, I suppose. 
I’m sure / didn’t listen to him! 

NED (smiling self-complacently). You used 
to listen to him a good deal, though, before I 
came on the scene? 

NELLIE (turning up her distracting nose the 
least mite in the world). Well, for the matter 
of that, I’ve listened to plenty of bosh, both 
before you came—and since. 

NED (Aypocriticaily tragic). Oh, Nellie! do 
you really believe that all I have said to you 
during these few heavenly weeks has been— 
bosh ? 

NELLIE (giving his arm a tiny remorseful 
squeeze). Not guite so bad as that, Ned; I was 
only making fun. 

NED ({yrannically following up his advantage, 
bending towards her confidentially). You do 
care for me, don’t you, dear? 





NELLIE (looking down, and excessively lovely; 
then up, and blushing). Well, I should think 
you might know by this. Ah! Ned—oh! right 
in the street, and everybody looking! Aren’t 
you ashamed ? 

NED (insufferably exultant at having done it.) 
Oh, so awfully ashamed! There was nobody 
looking, though, you sweet little goose! 

(Here follows a pretty long silence, both walk- 
ing along with their eyes on the ground, not only 
arm in arm, but hand in hand likewise, and 
fel) hearts feeling so tender as to be almost pain- 

ul, 

NED (slaying the slain again). How did you 
ever come to like Asa Cooper, Nellie? What 
was the fascination ? 

NELLIE (reproachfully). Why, Ned! you 
know there wasn’t any. I always detested the 
great red-faced creature; but you know he’s 
rich, and papa owes Mr. Cooper a lot of mo- 
ney, and so—well, you know how it was. 

NED (with confidence). But your papa will 
be glad to have us married, won’t he? 

NELLIE (hesitating). Well—papa will, of 
course; but I’m afraid old Mr. Cooper will be 
angry and come down on poor papa for the 
debt. That’s all I fear. 

NED (smiling reassuringly). Oh, my dear, 
you may rely on me to manage all that! 

NELLIE (impulsively). I always do rely on 
you, dear... 

(Jt was more excusable this time; they were 
in the shadow of a great butternut tree, and the 
coast was clear. But she blushed as rosily as 
before, and gave him a little cuff on the ear.) 


NED (who wants more). What is it about me. 


that you most like, Nellie? 

NELLIE (who thinks he may have had too much, 
and wishes to keep him within bounds). Your 
nose, I think. It’s the part of you one sees 
first. 

NED (whose rather large nose is his one weak 
point). I wouldn’t make personal remarks if I 
were you, my dear. It isn’t well-bred. 

NELLIE (who, being a country girl, is particu- 
larly sensitive about good breeding), Much 
obliged to you for telling me, I’m sure! I'll 
try not to shock your taste in future. 

NED (with a dignifiedly aggrieved air). 
my feelings rather than my taste— 

NELLIE (interrupting him with an unreal, sa- 
tiric laugh). Your feelings! really! Come, 
Ned, you mustn’t talk about your feelings to 
me! Whatever else I don’t know, I do know 
you! 

Nep (as if hearing for the first time an inter- 
esting bit of news). Indeed? Well, I’m glad 
you do know something! 

NELLIE (coldly, dropping his arm). Ym not 
proud of the knowledge. It doesn’t amount 
to much, and it was a bore learning. 

NED (folitely-—very unhappy). I’m afraid I’m 
detaining you too long from the society of Mr. 
Asa Cooper. 

NELLIE (smiling—utterly miserable). Poor 
Asa! He is a human creature, at any rate— 
not a machine! 

NED (savage at this concession to his rival— 
his voice trembling). Do I understand you to 
insinuate that / am a machine, Miss Swans- 
downe? 

NELLIE (with hysteric laughter). Is it possi- 
ble you didn’t know ¢a/, Mr. Holland? You 
always reminded me of a clock, stuck up to be 
looked at—wound up to go, and always doing 
over the same things—thinking yourself so 
clever, so accomplished, so knowing, and every- 
body else so vulgar, so stupid, so commonplace. 
—Oh! you needn’t speak; one can always tell 
what a clock is going to say by looking at its 
face. But really, now, Mr. Holland, if you 
wouldn’t pretend to be a man, you might be 
quite interesting—as a machine! 

NED (overwhelmed at this unprecedented out- 
burst from gentle Nellie Swansdowne). Why, 


It’s 





Nellie! what does all this mean? Are you an- 
gry? Have you forgotten that I must go away 
to-morrow? and is this to be our parting? But 
you’re in a passion now (a sensible observation 
to make at this juncture!) Wait a minute, and 
think what you are doing. (With a burst of 
tenderness.) Oh, Nellie, you know how I love 
you! 

NELLIE (not only very angry, but oppressed by 
a dread lest she should give in and cry). You 
love me! I’das lief be loved by a— 

Nep (losing his temper and his last chance). 
For the last time, Miss Swansdowne—do you 
mean to marry me? 

NELLIE (with passionate resentment—catch 
her marrying anyone who calls her ‘Miss Swans- 
downe”’). I'd sooner marry an ow-- an—(not 
quite certain of the word) an owtomatom! 

Nep (staggered, but still game). Very well! 
Thanks! Goodbye! / ¢rust your wish may be 
gratified! 

And with that they parted. Each hoped 
the other would relent; both hoped in vain. 
Ned went tragically home, packed his valise, 
settled his bills, and took the evening express 
to New York, praying that a collision might 
occur on the way. Nellie rushed to her cham- 
ber, locked herself in, and prepared to die be- 
fore morning. But no collision occurred; and 
Nellie appeared alive at the breakfast table the 
next day. Such is the way of the world. 

One word more in this connection. It is an 
ugly word to say, but it must be said. Asa 
Cooper, having satisfied himself of the actual 
and permanent disappearance of Mr. Ned Hol- 
land, began to renew his attentions to the for- 
lorr. damsel. He walked home with her in the 
afternoons; he called on her in the evenings; 
he sent her bouquets and sugarplums; and Nel- 
lie—O Frailty! thy name still continues to be 
Woman!—Nellie did not repel his advances 


,with disdain. 


Ill, 


By one of those odd coincidences which do 
sometimes occur, in spite of common sense, 
science, and the nineteenth century, it was on 
the forty-seventh day after the quarrel and part- 
ing between Nellie and Ned, that the famous 
Dutch Automaton visited Mullenville, and gave 
that single exhibition which will never be for- 
gotten so long as Mullenville contintes to hold 
her place among the villages of the world. 

No one who has resided within a thousand 
miles of Mullenville, or has subscribed to that 
widely-circulated journal, the Mullenville 7e- 
pository, needs to be reminded of the extraor- 
dinary occurrences of the night of September 
22, 1873. But, for the benefit of such as re- 
sided in Europe at that date, or were unborn, 
a somewhat detailed reference to the affair 
must be made. 

About seven o’clock on the morning of Sept. 
15, Mullenville awoke to a sense of placards. 
Placards were posted up everywhere—on barns, 
on gate-posts, on board-fences, on the white- 
washed exterior of the hotel-stables, and one 
fiery old fellow on the very door of the meet- 
ing-house. Every placard bore the announce- 
ment, in letters of all sizes up to a foot in 
height, that an astounding curiosity would be 
exhibited in the Town Hall on the evening of 
September 22. This curiosity was neither more 
nor less than an automaton, made to represent 
a man, life-size, and constructed with such sur- 
passing ingenuity by the distinguished professor 
of philosophical and practical mechanics at the 
University of Utrecht in Holland, that it was 
next to impossible to detect where life ended 
and mechanism began. In fact, a number of 
testimonials were quoted from eminent indivi- 
duals living out West, professing to be well ac- 
quainted with mankind, and profoundly versed 
in the arena of human nature, who neverthe- 
less had been completely mystified by the mar- 
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yelous accuracy wherewith the automaton 
counterfeited real life. Some persons went so 
far as to declare in all seriousness that it was 
not an automaton at all, but the devil! And 
surely, were half the wonders ascribed to it true, 
one might be justified in suspecting necro- 
mancy. Not only could the thing walk, move 
its arms, turn and nod its head, roll its eyes 
and twiddle its thumbs: but it could talk, sing, 
whistle, laugh, and (if report could be trusted) 
read and write into the bargain! ‘There was 
really something appalling in the idea. 

“It will readily be understood that the antici- 
pations aroused in the Mullenvillanous breast 
were vivid and anxious. Nothing was talked 
of, day and night, but the famous Dutch Auto- 
maton. As the appointed day drew near, peo- 
ple gathered together from miles around; the 
hotel was filled from cellar to ridgepole; three- 
fourths of the private dwellings in town were 
transformed into boarding-houses; while quite a 
little army of enthusiasts actually pitched tents 
and camped out in Cooper’s meadows, on the 
other side of the milldam. Mr. Cooper, it 
may be mentioned, was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to organize the entertainment, 
and so energetic was he as to leave no doubt 
as to its being a grand success. He even 
hired a couple of dozen carpenters from the 
nearest city (which was fifty miles distant) to 
come and work in relays on an enormous scaf- 
folding constructed on opposite sides of the 
Town Hall, and intended to afford those who 
could not find room inside an opportunity of 
looking in through the windows. 

On September 21 Asa Cooper went to make 
his evening call on Nellie Swansdowne. Of 
course the first subject introduced was the 
Dutch Automaton. Nellie, however, seemed 
rather shy of the topic, and did not respond 
very readily to Asa’s boisterous enthusiasm. 
To listen to that young gentleman’s descrip- 
tions and eulogies, one would have supposed 
that the Automaton must have been his foster- 
brother at the least. Unmindful of Nellie’s 
abstraction and restlessness, he dilated on its 
life-like attributes and mysterious construction 
at inexhaustib‘e length, and finally produced 
an order for the two best seats in the hall, 
which, as being the son of the chairman, he 
had been able to secure for Nellie and himself. 
Would she go with him the next night? 

Nellie hesitated over the proposal for some 
time, and suggested all manner of objections, 
which Asa combated with all a lover’s earnest- 
ness. The real cause of her reluctance she 
omitted to state; it seems to have been an in- 
disposition, amounting almost to a superstitious 
dread, to trust herself within the sphere of the 
mysterious piece of mechanism which had so 
singularly entered into the last conversation 
which she and Ned had had together. As she 
sat in the evening light by the window, and 
gazed out upon the darkening vista of the road 
along which he and she had walked together, 
and where they had said farewell for ever, there 
was a sad and distant expression in her eyes, as 
though the vision of. some.one loved and lost 
yet lingered before them. At length, however, 
she roused herself from her gloomy reverie, 
forced a flow of spirits, laughed and chatted 
with artificial gayety, and finally made Asa 
happy by consenting to accompany him to the 
exhibition. He went home with an exulting 
heart, as well he might; but Nellie had a fear- 
ful dream that night: she thought she was 
standing up to be married to a tall figure, 
draped from head to foot in a dark mantle. 
Just as she was wondering whether it were Asa 
Cooper or Ned Holland, the mantle fell off, 
and behold! there stood the old family clock 
with its cracked face and antique mahogany 
case. As she stared at it in dismay it struck 
the hour of seven, but the strokes sounded in 
her ears like hard metallic words, whose pur- 


port was, “‘ /—trust — your—wish—may—be 
gratified!” With that it toppled over upon 
her, as if to crush her; but then she awoke, all 
in a tremble, and became aware that. it was 
seven in the morning and breakfast time. 

[To be concluded.] 








A WARM ADMIRER. 


Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus expediet Chimera, 


To her our vein includes 
Dear L. E. L’s entrancing flights 
And Landor’s happiest moods. (!) 
She thinks—no doubt, she may be wrong— 
Would we “the light’ forego, 
We might ally to Swinburne’s song 
The muse of Tupper. (Oh!) 


= ‘*so admires our verse,” she writes: 
> 


She tries, she says, our face to guess— 
Our gesture, look and air; 

She pictures us with Shelley’s tress, 
(Alas! our scanty hair!) 

She sees us with a Keats’s brow, 
A Byron tie and throat! 

(If she could but inspect us now 
In this old inky coat!) 


She fancies us to raptured men 
Just scribbling off at will 

Our “ golden thoughts with golden pen.” 
(Alas! our stumpy quill!) 

She fancies us with raptured voice— 

* “ Declaiming song sublime!” 

(Poor quill! and we, who so rejoice 
To find the wished-for rhyme!) 


She wonders if we never knew 
The sympathetic ear; 
She wonders if we suffered, too, 
‘The high Parnassian sneer.” 
But no. Who studies us can tell 
Us equable, serene — 
‘She reads between the lines too well.”’ 
(What can the woman mean ?) 


SHE writes too, (Ah!) ‘“‘ Mere trivial things! — 
Metre broken cris de caeur/ 

The Orphic lyre’s auguster strings 
Are not—of course—for “er!!” 

Our heart, she feels, is kind; (Ahem!) 
They lack the eye—the touch — 

She should .. . “ so like to send us them!” 
Alas!—WE GUESSED AS MUCH! 


—Austin Dobson in May “ Belgravia.” 











A CRUISE with your sweetheart is nautigal, 
but it’s nice.—Derrick (with variation). 


Ir was the departing college graduate who 
heaved a psi.— Zou. Cour.-Jour. 


Bituiarps is ten cents a game in Keokuk, 
Ia.—Zx. Is they ?—Athenian Post. 


NaTuRE intended that every man should be 
honest, but nature knows nothing of politics. 
— Picayune. 

It was a lucky thing for Noah that his ark 
wasn’t constructed for a United States war ves- 





sel.— Kronikle-Herald. 


Evi PERKINS has embraced the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. Good! Now then for 
reciprocation.— Rochester Democrat. 


WE have a season ticket to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion which we will exchange for a white straw 
hat with a blue band.— O7/ City Derrick. 


Tuis is a world of second-hand goods. 
Every pretty girl has been some other fellow’s 
sweetheart. Just think of it!— Unknown Ex, 


‘*Keramics?” said Williams, inquiringly; 
‘*crockery? Ah! No more keramics, no more 
crockery for me. My wife keramed the last 
soup tureen on my head this week. No more 
keramics for me.”—Herald P. /. 


THE late Mark Hopkins having left no will, 
his immense property must go to his wife and 
his adopted-son. It is believed that this one 
thing will set the legal profession back full 
twenty-five years.— Danbury News. 


‘‘Gatu” declares that he would interview 
Apollo if he could hold him long enough by 
the hair. As Apollo is a gentleman somewhat 
noted for striking the lyre, the courage dis- 
played in this declaration cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated.— Chicago Times. 


WE are thrilled with the shock from the At- 
lantic cable that ‘‘ Telephonic communications 
are to be established between Bismarck’s head- 
quarters in Berlin and his country seat at Var- 
zin.” This will enable the great Chancellor 
to be sick for the principal part of the year.— 
Camden Post. 


In a private note te the editor, George 
Francis Train asks: “‘ Is the Derrick to become 
through psychologic evolution the banner jour- 
nal of the coming Dictaturship?” The editor 
authorizes us to say that the honor will be ac- 
cepted with a heart bowed down with gratitude, 
although all he has dared to hope for was a 
post-office. — Derrick. 


- ‘TWELVE years and more ago thousands of 
hoop-skirts were manufactured annually in this 
country. Now the business is completely dead, 
not a single hoop-skirt manufactory being in 
operation —and thousands of goats are de- 
prived of their principal article of food. — or- 
ristown Herald. 


A TRAMP saved a night-train on the Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad from destruction, by 
signaling it with his shirt that he had stripped 
from off his back and set on fire.— Exchange. 
The heroism of this act can only be adequately 
measured when we consider the scant crop of 
shirts in the profession — Yonkers Gazette. 


THE other day the Berkshire Courier, with 
well-feigned innocence, inquired: ‘‘ How can 
five persons divide five eggs so that each man 
will receive one and still one remain in the 
dish?” After several hundred people went 
two-thirds distracted in the mazes of this pro- 
position, the Courier meanly says: “ One takes 
the dish with the egg.” —Dandury News. 


her to the theatre, and answers to the name of 
‘“ Tcheztkschakoskitchkostzkakoff.” A Polish 
poet in St. Louis has got it bad. He has writ- 
ten 2 sonnet to Modjeska, commencing thus: 
‘Lady Przez tru wys tehy widzing ze sztuka 
ma ani granie ani mety ani niezow.”— Boston 
Society. 

It will perhaps be comforting to the poor to 
be informed that a philanthrophic scientist is 
organizing a movement for supplying every 
son and daughter of poverty with a microscope, 
by means of which the animalcule in water 
will be sufficiently enlarged to satisfy them that 
nature has put it within their means to fare 





sumptuously every day.— Yonkers Gaselte. 


MopJEsKa’s English pug goes nightly with - 
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PUCK. 





_ SrRawserry short-cake is so called because 
it is short of strawberries.— Picayune. 


Tue Vicksburg Herald says, ‘‘ The beer gar- 
den opened iast night in a blaze of glory.” 
—Ficayune, 

NAME your horse Jailer, and when he runs 
away you can quote a line of poetry to him, 
viz., “‘ Stay, Jailer, stay, and hear my whoa!” 
—Derrick, 


A younGc man who belongs to a society says 
he will recite ‘‘Shamus O’Brien,” by request, 
at the next meeting, though he may perish in 
the effort.—V. O. Picayune. 


A SUGGESTION in the Oil City Derrick makes 
jt more pertinent to inquire how much Billy 
Patterson was “struck” for, rather than who 
struck him.— Brooklyn Union-Argus. 


Ir is written of Socrates that, passing 
through a market, he said, ‘‘ How few of all 
these things I want.” Soc. was a mighty par- 
ticular man about his vegetables.— Picayune. 


Watt WHITMAN dares the soul “ to walk 
with him to unknown regions where there is no 
ground for the feet.” It was put up or shut 
up with Walt, and so far not a single soul has 
accepted the challenge.— Aicayune. 


Amonc the streams which were favored with 
an appropriation in the River and Harbor Im- 
provement bill is Elk River, in West Virginia 
—the Kiskiminetas of that State, evidently. 
That this stream needs some improvement is 
very clear from the statement of an editor of 
the vicinity, who asserts that he has repeatedly 
jumped across it while in pursuit of game. 
Jumpin across a river is naturally a great draw- 
back to navigation, and ought to be stopped— 
with a Congressional appropriation if neces- 
sary. No steamship can make satisfactory pro- 
gress on any mountain torrent with the ever- 
present danger of encountering a human being 
in his awful flight from one shore to another. 
—FPhila. Times. 
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WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


OSES GICAL, SILISCHMANN & COS, 


GENTUIND ARTICLE 























MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Fashionable Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


CERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 
CONCERT 


Summernights’ Festival, 
THEO. THOMAS’ ORCHESTRA, 
Gilmore’s Garden,’ Thursday, June 13. 








APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.” 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton ‘and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert. 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.” 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of ComPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
“*Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F.R. C. S., C. 8S. 1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.’’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F. R. C. P., Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 


“The 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — ‘“Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.” 

TheBritish Medical Jour- 
nal, — ‘“‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.”’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable,” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER-.- 
GER, Vienna. ‘I have pre- 
scribed these Waters with remar- 

kakle success.”’ ; 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘I prescribe 
none but this.’”’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S., London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.”’ 

PROFESSOB AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘«Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe Apotiinaris Co: 
(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 


41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper. 





PORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


ELEVATOR. 


PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 











Rev. Dr. Taytor, of New York, suggests 
that the best way to destroy a fascination for 
novel reading is to begin at the end of a novel 
and read backwards till the plot is discovered. 
It is not necessary to drop into church in sea- 
son to hear the tail end of the preacher’s dis- 
course in order to destroy the fascination for 
some sermons.— Vorristown Herald. 


No one can fancy the feelings of the news- 
paper man when he hears a delinquent sub- 
scriber whom he has but twenty-four hours be- 
fore vainly implored to ‘‘settle that little bill,” 
yell out on Sunday, ‘‘ Put me down $50 for the 
good of the cause,” when they are “ raising 
the church debt.” — Hudson River Chronicle. 


DaNSVILLE is bidding for a fair share of pub- 
lic patronage in the way of new settlers. The 
latest temptation to lure the intending Kansas 
emigrant is announced in this week’s Express: 
“The cemetery trustees have reduced the 
price of digging graves about one-half.” —Bu/- 
Salo Express. 





WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 
sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. 5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


IW. DOKI ay 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 


wee $5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Government Bond, 


ISSUE OF 1864, 


which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemable in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or smaller 
premium. Every bond must draw a prize, as there are 


NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
20,000 FLORINS, 
15,000 FLORINS, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than . 
200 FLORINS. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF JUNE, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of June is en- 
titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that day. 

pepe | orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and inclos- 
ing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 


For circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


Atlantic Savings Bank Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
In writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HAVING completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoszpH Keppier is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 





NEW YORK. 





Friedrichshall 


THE ONLY PURE AND!) RELIABLE, 
Owes its great reputation to the happy proportions of its ingre- 
dients, which have constituted it an unapproachable and indis- 
pensable remedy for constipation, indigestion, obstruction, piles, 





chronic disorders of the stomach, liver and bowels, gout, plethora 
and rush of blood to the head, hypochondria, melancholy, lassi- 
tude, impurity of the blood and skin, eruptions or blotches. 

Sir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig certify to its incon- 
testable merits. 

Dose, one or two wineglassfuls every morning. Particularly 
appropriate for the spring of the year. 

Sold everywhere and by the Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 37BeaverSt., N.Y. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 
+ 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 








Estasuisump 1838. 


THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 
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GENTLEMEN'S HAPS | 


174 Fifth Ave. > 








Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 





At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
in front of Cable’s Hotel, during the Bathing Season, . 


And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, | 








r FRASH & CO. ‘l 


o. 10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 





PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers ‘*Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New York. 
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He tries ‘* Santa-Cruz Sours ” at his 
hotel, and ‘thinks mankind should 
never be deprived of this great boon. 


j 
VANCE 
ERY EVENING 
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Tries the resorts of the true and nobl 
immediately understand ¢ noble Jack-Tar, and 
sain as ween Mcp nds the hidden meaning of the 
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